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CARIBBEAN SETBACK 


ISAPPOINTMENT and surprise were the re- 

actions to the appointment of Lord Hailes as 
Governor-General of the Caribbean Federation. 
Practically everyone in the West Indies seems to 
have expected the choice to fall on someone with 
colonial—and_ preferably West Indian—experi- 
ence. It came as a shock to opinion both in the 
Federation territories and in England to hear that 
the first occupant of this critically important post 
was to be a former Conservative Chief Whip and 
Minister of Works. 


The method of his selection has set a bad ‘pre- 
cedent. Asked in the House of Commons on 
May 16th if the West Indian leaders had been 
consulted about the choice, Mr. Macmillan replied 
that there had been discussions on the “type of 
qualifications’ needed, but ‘not as to the in- 
dividual—that was our responsibility.’ 

It is open to doubt whether there is in fact any 
constitutional obligation on the Government in 
London to consult anybody at all before making 
an appointment to a country where no central 
government yet exists. But that is not the main 
issue. The important thing is that the Governor- 
General of a Commonwealth country in formation 
must be a man of experience, wisdom and tact, 
and must from the start gain the confidence of 
the people he has to work with. He cannot easily 
do that unless they feel they have had some say 
in his choice, and it is difficult to see how con- 
sultation in ‘the type of qualifications’ can be 
carried out unless the actual individual is named. 


Mr. Manley made it fairly clear that even the 
type of qualifications was not agreed, and did not 
conceal his disappointment. The West Indian 
reaction seems to be that the choice: must be 
accepted, but that the minimum of attention will 
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be paid to the Governor-General when he arrives. 
A wiser choice would have helped greatly in weld- 
ing the Federation together. As it is, one can 
only hope for the best—and hope too that the 
Government will behave more sensibly when other 
colonies become independent. 


TANGANYIKA BOMBSHELL 


i Ey the course of a debate in the Tanganyika 
Legislature on May 2nd, the Legislative Coun- 
cil Elections Bill, intended to make provision for 
the Territory’s first central government elections, 
was suddenly withdrawn. In announcing this, 
the Chief Secretary made it clear that it was the 
opposition of the African minority to certain 
clauses which had brought this about and that it 
would mean the postponement of elections for at 
least a year. The responsibility for this postpone- 
ment he laid firmly at the door of the opposing 
members. He was clearly not willing to use the 
official majority to force the Bill through. 

It apparently came as a surprise to the Govern- 
ment that African opposition to the controversial 
clauses was unanimous and was led by Chief 
Lugusha, the Deputy Chairman of the Unofficial 
Members’ Organisation. Chief Lugusha was 2a 
member of the Committee appointed to examine 
the Government’s franchise proposals, and advised 
by Professor Mackenzie of Manchester, which had 
produced a unanimous report. The report recom- 
mended a liberalisation of the Government’s pro- 
posals and had, with minor amendments, been 


. accepted by the Governor and endorsed by the 


Secretary of State. But the Elections Bill embody- 
ing these proposals, which was published last 
March, contained two clauses outside the terms of 
reference of that Committee, and it is on these 
that African opposition was mainly based. It 
jinx 


proposed to restrict the elections next year to only 
three or four constituencies, whereas the African 
members considered that they should be country- 
wide from the first. It also required that in the 
multi-member constituencies returning an African, 
an Asian and a European, which it is proposed to 
form, a vote must be cast for a member of each 
race on each ballot paper which would otherwise 
be rejected at the count. Here again, the African 
members objected, on the grounds that this was 
introducing a principle of compulsory voting 
whether or not a candidate, of one or other of the 
races, was acceptable to the voter. Objections 
were also raised by some members to the high 
income-and the education qualifications, and the 
Government was asked to re-introduce a property 
qualification to include Africans who own their 
houses in the towns. But it would have been diffi- 
cult to press these points, in view of the unanimity 
of the Committee’s report, if the two main objec- 
tionable clauses had not been included. 


The Government’s somewhat petulant attitude 
in the debate is explicable only on the assumption 
of its insensitivity to African opinion. Of this we 
have evidence. Mr. Julius Nyerere, President of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, in a lucid 
and restrained presentation of his organisation’s 
case to the Trusteeship Council last December, 
made clear his opposition to the continuation of 
nomination and the restricted franchise; and 
African criticism of the Government’s proposals 
have been widespread since their publication. The 
Government answer has been a campaign of 
repression against T.A.N.U, A sudden sensitive- 
ness to irregularities in some of the. remoter 
T.A.N.U. branches has resulted in the Govern- 
ment closing them down, while it is now reported 
that Mr. Nyerere’s movements have been 
restricted, thus effectively preventing him from 
touring the branches to set things to rights. In 
addition, he has been officially muzzled as far as 
Open-air meetings are concerned. 


' The debate is to be resumed at the end of May 
and a Government statement is expected. It is to 
be hoped that this will contain constructive pro- 
posals and that a way will be found to avoid the 
electoral postponement which is now threatened 
and which can only aggravate a sensitive situation. 


SIERRA LEONE 


cpee recent elections show encouraging features 
and clear up much of the uncertainty that 
followed the disturbances of 1955-56 in the Protec- 
torate. It is healthy that the Sierra Leone’s People’s 
Party has clearly asserted itself as a national party. 
Formerly its strength lay in the Protectorate, 
reflecting to some extent the old jealousy between 


the hinterland and the Colony of Freetown, and 
its voting power in the Legislative Council 
depended upon Paramount Chiefs, some of whom 
had no knowledge of English. The machine has 
been tightened up, and the S.L.P.P. has won 
decisively in the Protectorate, and in addition has 
secured ten of the fourteen seats in the Colony. 
Indeed, polling in Freetown was so heavy that 
stations stayed open an extra four hours. It is a 
good move that the parties, instead of being 
sectional and communal in outlook, which is so 
common in tribal Africa, are now organised on a 
national basis. . 


One shadow over the scene concerned many 
people both in Freetown and Westminster—the 
rule preventing candidates who had at any time 
been disqualified from practising their profession 
from taking their seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This indefinite disqualification would . 
have applied to the leader of the United People’s 
Party (had he been successful in the recent elec- 
tion, at which he was a candidate), despite the fact 
that the Sierra Leone Bar Association had sent a 
deputation to the Governor asking that his dis- 
qualification be removed. It is possible that this 
affected the course of the elections, and it would 
have been advisable for the Colonial Secretary to 
have intervened. 


Prior to the election, the Secretary of State gave 
an undertaking to discuss amendments of the con- 
stitution with whatever Government emerged. The 
S.L.P.P. consider that they have a mandate for 


‘an ambitious leap forward. Like Ghana a few 


years ago, they now expect an all-African Cabinet. 
They desire to abolish the posts of Colonial 
Secretary and Chief Commissioner of the Protec- 
torate, and they also want a Deputy Governor to 
look after external affairs and defence. 


None of these requests is surprising, and they 
may well be granted at the forthcoming constitu- 
tional discussions, for men like the two Margai 
brothers and Siaka Stevens, through six difficult 
years of office, have shown responsibility and 
capacity. They have been a level-headed team, 
but, understandably, they must compete with the 
anti-colonial propaganda of their opponents. Be- 
fore independence can be achieved the Colony 
must have a much firmer economic basis. Road 
and bridge building will need heavy capital 
expenditure. The recently proved deposits of iron 
ore at Tonkolili and ilmenite at Bonthe await 
development, diamond smuggling must be 
checked, food supplies are still precarious, and 
the problem of soil erosion calls for an expanded 
agricultural service. Above all, an expansion of 
the social services is imperative. These are the 
immediate and crucial needs of the territory whose 
population numbers barely two millions. 


The Federation Today 


FTER four weeks’ intensive touring of the 
Central African Federation, staying in European 
hotels by night, and visiting African locations and 
reserves by day, my dominant impression is one of 
dynamic change and unrest. Any group in the 
Federation or the U.K. taking up an entrenched 
position before the 1960 talks can be by-passed by 
time. Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, 
has alarmed Africans by his past agitation for 
Dominion status. Since his recent London visit this 
has stopped. He would be well advised to keep silent 
on any agreements, secret or otherwise, with the pre- 
sent Conservative government whereby ‘half-baked 
ideas of the Labour Party’ can be scotched. Any 
agreement at the present time would fail to keep faith 
with the Lyttelton pledges of 1953, when the four 
governments are to meet after seven years to review 
the constitution in the light of practical experience. 
Before 1960, the Africans will have the vote, 
perhaps on a qualitative franchise, and thus will have 
some opportunity, however limited, of making their 
influence felt in three years’ time. The Africans 
will vote in the Federal elections but still keep their 
jealously guarded protected status. For this under- 
taking Welensky was bitterly attacked by the 
Dominion Party upon his return from the U.K. 
Again the Africans will directly elect an increased 
number of African members at the next territorial 
elections to the Legislative Councils of N. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


However, ali will depend on the franchise qualifi- 
cations, for African distrust is caused by the Report 
of the Tredgold Commission! and the way in which 
the franchise has been manipulated in S. Rhodesia. 
The Africans must be clearly shown that their own 
representatives will be elected to Salisbury. The 
ultimate aim must be universal franchise and single 
member constituencies. 

There is still a malaise of African suspicion in the 
two Protectorates despite a marked betterment in 
conditions since my last visit in 1954. All partitions 
in N. Rhodesia post offices have disappeared. Fol- 
lowing the successful African boycott one can 
honestly say there now appears little discrimination 
in the shops. The social atmosphere is alarming 
because of the stubborn refusal of so many citizens 
to mix socially with Africans in hotels, and colour 
discrimination is rife in the cafes where the owner 
is dependent on his European clientele. The scanda- 
lous incident at Kitwe, when two Europeans ejected 
Mr. Nkumbula, National President of African 
Congress, from a milk bar is an instance. A pave- 
ment fracas ensued, with all landing up at the police 
station. 

Pigmentation of skin is still a bar to advance in 
industry, commerce and public service. For example, 
there are 242 African agricultural assistants in 


government service, but no course available for them . 


to qualify as agricultural supervisors, at present 


1 Venture, May, 1957. 


exclusively European. 

In spite of the wealth of N. Rhodesia derived from 
copper revenue, there are only 187,000 pupils in 
school, less than half the number in S. Rhodesia, 
each with the same population of two million. I 
expect a surge forward soon in secondary education 
with new schools opening and expanding at Fort 
Jameson, Kasama, Chipembe and elsewhere. At 
present the new Technical College at Kitwe has 
courses for Europeans only. It is essential for young 
Africans to be allowed to share the study courses 
and be apprenticed on the same terms as Europeans. 


Discrimination is in glaring evidence in the inferior 
services in the African townships. They lack paved 
roads, adequate lighting, a decent water supply and 
sewage. It is vitally imperative that the emergent 
African urban worker should be decently housed 
with his wife and family as the Rhodesians badly 
need a stable and secure African society, having a 
stake in the future of the territory. Legislation 
should be passed, so that Africans, like Europeans, 
can have title-deeds to the land, houses and shops 
they occupy. Again, these African townships should 
be integrated into the life of the town and allowed 
to elect members to the town council, on the same 
basis as the European wards. 


Good News of the University 


The University College at Salisbury is perhaps the 
most hopeful signpost for the future. Here almost 
80 first-year students are working and playing to- 
gether with no segregation in academic studies, social 
activities and games, a revolution for S. Rhodesia. 
The African male students sleep and eat in the Carr- 
Saunders Hall, with a number of young European 
lecturers, while the sole African woman student lives 
with a European lecturer and his wife. It is possible 
that the European students may voluntarily end this 
discrimination. 

Can the present Federal Government convince six’ 
million Africans that Federation has brought them 
tangible benefits? This is the acid test. So far the 
African Congress leaders do not think so. 

Can Sir Roy Welensky give an assurance to the 
Africans that in the 1960’s Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will have local autonomy? Unless the 
Africans feel that the future holds the prospect of 
Legislative Councils at Lusaka and Zomba, with 
African majorities of elected members who will 
administer agriculture, education, housing, police and 
local government, they will continue to remain 
apprehensive and unco-operative. 


For the time being H.M.G. must maintain Colonial 
Office control in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
until the Africans are sufficiently educated and 
equipped to look after their interests in a plural 
society in which up to now the Europeans have been 
politically and economically dominant. 


JAMES JOHNSON 
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Africans in the Kenya Legislature 
by TOM MBOYA, MLL.C. 


FoR people looking at things from afar, there will 
be some misgivings as to the meaning and impli- 
cations of the stand taken by the eight newly elected 
African members of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
As one of the eight I accept full responsibility for 
the action we have taken. In this short article I 
wish not so much to justify our stand, as to clarify 
and explain the various points involved. Reading 
some of the press commentaries one gets the impres- 
sion that the African elected members should not 
have acted as they did, and that perhaps their stand 
is dictated purely by nationalist feeling and 
motives of black domination. I hope that by this 
contribution I shall answer our critics and reassure 
our supporters and sympathisers, particularly in 
Britain. 

The African members have done two things so 
far. They have refused to participate in the Govern- 
ment as at present constituted under the Lyttelton 
Plan and have demanded an increase in Airican 
representation of 15 members, from 8 to 23. It is 
to these two points that I shall confine myself. 

The first question that most people ask is why we 
declined to take part in the present Government. 
To answer this fully I must give a brief explanation 
of the Lyttelton Constitution. The Lyttelton Plan 
was introduced in April, 1954. Its implementation 
introduced a ministerial cabinet into the Kenya con- 
stitution. This cabinet—or council of ministers— 
consists of 8 officials and 6 unofficial ministers drawn 
from among the racial groups in the legislature. 
There are two aspects of the Lyttelton Constitution 
on which Africans have always voiced strong feel- 
ings. First, the fact that the Plan, by introducing 
ministries, did in fact transfer power originally held 
by colonial civil servants into the hands of local 
politicians. 

This in effect meant that the Government would 
in future be strongly influenced in its policies and 
decisions by local politics. This by itself is not an 
undesirable constitutional development, but the main 
question that immediately arose was whether, in 
view of the existence of communal representation in 
both the Legislature and the Council of Ministers 
and of settler dominance in both places, such a 
development would be in the best interests of all the 
Kenya people. The Africans argued, and still argue, 
that the transfer of power from the British Govern- 
ment, before constitutional reforms of the legislature 
have taken place to ensure fair and effective repre- 
sentation for Africans, was premature. The Africans 
held that the introduction of the Lyttelton Constitu- 
tion was in fact capitulation by the British Colonial 
Secretary to the vociferous white settlers whose aim 
and purpose was, and still is, to secure self-govern- 
ment for Kenya under white settler control. The 
Africans looked across to Southern Rhodesia and 
what they saw there did not convince them that such 
a development would bé in their best interests now 
or in the future. 


Communal representation on the unofficial side of 
Legislative Council as follows:— 
14 European Elected Members. 
2 European Co-opted Members. 


16 Representing approx. 55,000 
8 African Elected Members. 

Representing approx. 6,000,000 
6 Asian Elected Members, f 

Representing approx. 250,000 
1 Arab Elected Member, 

Representing approx. 20,000 


Communal division of the unofficial side of the 
Council of Ministers :— - . 
3 European (elected) Ministers—all with port- 


folios. ; 

2 Asian (elected) Ministers—one with port- 
folio. 

1 African (nominated) Minister—with port- 
folio. 


Changes agreed to before the African elections 
would now increase African ministries -by one, 
balanced by an increase of one European minister, 
the ratio becoming 4:2:2 but leaving the principle 
of’ European dominance intact and, of course, the 
African ministers would have come from the elected 
members. 


African Members Refused to Sign 


During the stages of negotiation in 1954, the 
African nominated members opposed the Lyttelton 
Plan. Mr. Mathu, then leader of the African mem- 
bers, resigned from the Executive Council in protest 
against the fact that in the early stages of formulating 
the Lyttelton Plan the leaders of the European and 
Asians members had been consulted and kept closely 
informed of developments, whilst they were not. The 
African Unofficial Members’ Organisation, in their 
opposition to the Plan and particularly to the dis- 
tribution of ministries, refused to sign the agreement. 
It should be borne in mind that negotiations took 
place in the heat of the Emergency when all African 
political parties were banned. The two Africans who 
accepted appointment to the government as Minister 
and Parliamentary Secretary respectively did so as 
individuals without the means of ascertaining African 
opinion. 

Under the circumstances, the newly elected African 
members have declared that neither themselves nor 
the African people can be regarded as parties to the 
Lyttelton Constitution. The African elected members 
feel that they cannot reconcile their basic objections 
to the Constitution with participation in the Govern- 
ment under that Constitution. They have not in any 
way closed the door to constitutional advancement, 
but feel that any advancement at cabinet level must 
be related to, if not dependent on, advancement at 
the legislative level. We argue that in order that any 
a ec 
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A NEW DEAL IN JAMAICA 


by THOMAS BALOGH 


"THE conclusion of an agreement with the two 

American, and the Canadian, Aluminium Com- 
panies by the Government of Jamaica represénts 
more than a signal victory in an arduous commercial 
negotiation. It is a turning point in the relationship 
of governments of underdeveloped or formerly 
colonial territories and large-scale businesses.1 
Hitherto Governments of this type were at a 
tremendous disadvantage for negotiating with big 
business. Technical knowledge and economic experts 
were at the disposal of one and almost totally lacking 
on the other side. The perennial penury of the under- 
developed areas was such that they had to clutch 
at any straw, and they were loth to offend any 
powerful private interest which might then with- 
hold its investment in the country. The fact that in 
most fields the colonies had to contend with the 
competitive bidding of other equally poor areas for 
the favours of big business further reduced their 
chances of success in negotiations. 


The history of bauxite in Jamaica (and in British 
Guiana and Dutch Surinam) is no exception to this 
rule. Bauxite was discovered only recently in 
Jamaica. Even as late as 1950 there was hardly any 
export. On the other hand, it was clear from the 
beginning that the Jamaican bauxite was exception- 
ally well situated with hardly any overlay, necessitat- 
ing only short hauls to the sea without much 
investment. The bauxite is said to be more difficult 
to handle than the mineral from some of the other 
places, but the remarkable story of the expansion of 
Jamaican mining shows that there cannot be much 
in this. 

In the absence of technical knowledge the previous 
Jamaican Government of Sir Alexander Bustamente 
concluded a very odd agreement with the American 
companies. A royalty of only ls. was to be charged 
per ton of bauxite exported and 10d. on a ton of 
bauxite converted into aluminium. It was in addi- 
tion assumed that the two bauxite companies made a 
profit of only 60 cents.? per ton of bauxite. Thus 
the income tax was fixed for 25 years at the ruling 
rate of income tax of 40 per cent. at Is. 8d. per ton. 
It became quite clear that these figures represented 
a complete distortion of the situation. The profits 
of bauxite were nearer to 3 dollars a ton and possibly 
even more; in the case of alumina, of course, far 
more. The only loophole left, however, was that the 
royalty agreement was to run for only five years 
and a revision was made possible. In the case of 
the alumina output of the Canadian Company a 
slightly different arrangement was arrived at, accord- 
ing to which the same rate of royalty was charged, 
but the Canadian Company was to have paid income 
tax on the normal basis. In this case it was the 


1 The intervention of the Italian State Oil Monopoly 
into the Near Eastern oil business is equally significant. 


2Jamaican dollar equals 4s. 2d. 
a* 


- something like double that, at present output. 


application to mining companies of the Industries 
Encouragement Act which caused the difficulty. This 
meant that until 1958 the company was exempt from 
all taxation, being able to write off its investments 
against its current income. There was, of course, no 
need for this. 


The situation of the Government was complicated 
by an investigation at the recommendation of the 
Colonial Office in 1954, on taxation policy. Without 
going into the complicated problems of aluminium 
finance and pricing, the report came to the surprising 
conclusion that nothing could be done to revise the 
income tax even though it was quite clear that the 
Government had acted under gross misapprehensions. 
It was suggested, however, that when the royalty 
came to be renewed the Government should ask ls. 
more. No reason was given for this peculiar figure. 


The report said, inter alia, ‘The Jamaican agree- 
ment does not look like a good bargain when it is 
compared with those that have been made by 
Surinam or British Guiana; and the poor “ quality ”” 
of Jamaican bauxite on which the companies founded 
their case for a low rate of taxable profit, is a matter 
on which there seem to be two opinions. Profits 
depend upon costs as well as upon proceeds. Thus 
it is not irrelevant, when assessing profits, that 
Jamaican bauxite is easy to get, having little overlay. 
So far as we have been able to weigh the evidence 
it looks to us as if a better bargain could have been 
made by the Jamaica government in this matter of 
income tax. 


Royalties and Income Tax 


But it is no uSe crying over spilt milk; and on the 
side of income tax the milk has been spilt. The 
25 years’ agreement has to be taken for granted. 
Nevertheless, this does not close the whole issue, for 
on the side of the royalty things are more open. As 
we have seen, the “income tax” paid by the United 
States companies has become, in effect, an additional 
royalty; thus it is not a matter of great importance 
which form a payment takes. If, as we believe, the 
companies made too good a bargain in the matter of 
income tax, they should be in a position to pay a 
larger royalty; we consider that an attempt to raise 
the royalty should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. 


A rise in royalty will have to be negotiated, as 
the “income tax” agreement was negotiated; for 
the purpose of this negotiation the government should 
arm itself with expert assistance and the fullest 
possible information. . . We do not see why the 
revenue from bauxite royalties (apart from income 
tax) should not be put up from the rate of about 
£70,000 (at which they are at present running), to 
This 
would be an important contribution towards stop- 
ping the present gap in the Jamaican budget.’ 

Mr. Manley, on coming into power, immediately 


ey 


set out to investigate the position. He took advice 
and soon came to the conclusion that he had himself 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the problems of 
the aluminium industry if he were to negotiate 
successfully with the companies. This was no easy 
matter. The aluminium industry is one of the most 
tightly controlled monopolies, and even in America 
where New Deal legislation and direct government 
intervention led to the rise of several great com- 
panies, the relationship between them was intimate 
and practically there were hardly any outside experts 
capable of dealing with the matter. The Jamaican 
Government, however, with great patience and great 
skill, discovered one economist who had assisted the 
American Department of Justice in their struggles 
with the aluminium companies, and immediately after 
the war when they tried to loosen the stranglehold 
of the Mellon-owned Aluminium Company of 
America on the U.S. market. 

This expert set himself to discover the rate of 
profit. The result was surprising. The American 
companies were able to amass a tremendous profit 
on the basis of the original mistaken agreement with 
the Government of Jamaica. Accordingly, the 
Jamaican Government decided to re-open the ques- 
tion not merely of the royalty but also of the income 
tax agreement. This it could easily do because the 
companies were not concerned as to whether they 
paid tax or royalties. 


Spectacular Increase in Taxation 

The agreement now reached increases the assumed 
rate of profit from 60 cents to 3 dollars and 85 cents 
per ton. The tax, therefore, increases from 24 cents 
to 1 dollar 54 cents. This represents a 64-fold in- 
crease. The new rate of royalty on bauxite instead 
of 1s. to 4s. per ton for the first one million tons. 
Where production exceeds 2 million tons, 3s. is paid 
on the first two million and 2s. on the remainder. 
Both the income tax and the royalty are fixed in 
dollars. Half of the income tax is subject to changes 
in the price of aluminium pig in the New York 
market. For each 1 cent increase in the price in 
New York there will be an additional receipt of 
3.36d. per ton of bauxite. The income tax is subject 
also to a possible increase from 40 to 45 per cent., 
but thereafter it is stabilised. 

In the case of the Canadian Alumina Company 
the royalty has been increased by roughly ls. per 
ton on an output in excess of 2 million tons and by 
2s. on the first million. As a result of these agree- 
ments the total revenue from the two companies 
«which in 1956-57 amounted to £352,000) is expected 
to reach £4m. already in 1957-59 and to increase to 
£9m. by 1961. 

This stroke completely transforms the outlook of 
Jamaican reconstruction. On the basis of increase 
‘In revenue a capital investment programme of over 
£200m. can be launched. Moreover, the dollar 
clause in the agreement opens up the cheaper capital 
markets of America and reduces the dependence of 
Jamaica on the vagaries of British monetary policy. 

Unfortunately the neighbouring territories have 
not participated in these negotiations, and it is to be 
feared, the British Guiana agreement in particular, 
will show very much less advantageous terms with 
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the same companies. As the political struggle in 
British Guiana has been very fierce, this failure 
may well cause considerable trouble. It could easily 
have been avoided as Mr. Manley has offered his 
co-operation in negotiating with the companies—he 
was rather impolitely rebuffed. The ways of the 
Colonial Office are inscrutable. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Manley and his Finance Minister will be 
as successful in spending the money as they were in 
acquiring it. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


discussions or negotiations on the advancement of 
the Kenya constitution may be fully representative 
and may take place in a spirit of mutual confidence 
and equality, the Africans must first secure an effec- 
tive voice in the legislature. 

This leads to our second demand, for increased 
representation. From the proportions quoted above, 
there could be no doubt as to the legitimacy of our 
grievance, but in our letter to the Governor on 
March 19th, 1957, we further explain the physical 
difficulties we face as members. These include the 
size of our constituencies and the large populations 
we have to represent; the inadequacy of the means 
of communication—roads, postal services, news- 
papers, etc-—which make satisfactory contact with 
our constituents almost impossible; the nature of the 
problems we must handle—illiteracy, economic pro- 
blems and the political inexperience of most of our 
constituents being only some of these. 

That anyone should regard this as a case of black 
nationalism motivated by desire to dominate and 
destroy the interests and security of the immigrant 
races is to us absurd. Indeed, in our press statement 
‘dated March 18th, 1957, we emphasised that if we 
had not been appreciative of the need for political 
advance to be made by stages we should have gone 
straight for our main objective, which is democracy, 
the principle of one man one vote, and the replace- 
ment of communal by geographical representation. 
This we now hold as our ultimate and not immediate 
objective. 

The African elected members appreciate that the 
Kenya Government is responsible to all communities. 
In this connection in their letter to the Governor 
dated April 24th, 1957, they informed him that they 
would have no objection to his consulting the repre- 
sentatives of the other racial groups on the African 
demand. The letter went on to state that, if the 
Government so wished, the African members would 
have no objection to his inviting representatives of 
the other communities to attend talks between the 
Government and themselves. The African members 
insist, however, that their responsibility is to make 
their case to the Government and not to the Euro- 
pean or Asian communities and that the Government 
must accept the responsibility for the present unsatis- 
factory political state of affairs, and take the initia- 
tive in measures aimed at its remedy. The Lyttelton 
standstill agreement is void, since the plan was con- 
ceived to procure a multi-racial Government and 
this cannot exist without African co-operation and 
Participation. 


The Maltese Dilemma 


by JOHN HATCH 


“THE national income of the people of Malta is 

about £34m., a year. Of this sum roughly a half, 
£17m., comes from Britain’s defence expenditure in 
the island. It is likely that during the next four to 
five years, under the new defence policy of the British 
Government, this figure will be cut by a half, between 
£8 and £9m. Thus a change in British Government 
policy can reduce the Maltese national income by 
25 per cent. These bald figures expose the control 
which Britain exercises over the life of the 316,000 
people living in the Maltese islands. 


The position of the Maltese people is somewhat 
similar to that of Tyneside or South Wales in the 
1930’s. Largely dependent upon a single strand 
economy, a sudden change in the use of their main 
commodity or service exposes them to widespread 
unemployment and penury. On Tyneside and in 
South Wales the people depended on the production 
of ships and coal; in Malta it is the servicing of the 
British Navy in the dockyard. The effect is the same 
as the demand suddenly drops. There are no alterna- 
tive industries in which the paid-off men can find 
jobs. Indeed the results are likely to accumulate, as 
they did in the British depression; as so many families 
suddenly lose their main means of livelihood and can 
purchase fewer goods, so the work of their neighbours 
must suffer. 


No Maltese Representation 


Yet there are two important differances in the cir- 
cumstances. In the first place the peoples of the 
British depressed areas were represented in the Par- 
_ liament which had the ultimate responsibility for 
their conditions of life. They could, therefore, exert 
direct pressure on Parliament and the Government 
of the day to ameliorate their conditions. They shared 
in the determination of the policies affecting them. 
The people of Malta have no such representation. 
Their influence has to be indirect, channelled through 
their own Parliament and Government, which is sub- 
servient to the will of Westminster. 


Moreover, the Maltese are a colonial people with 
a national history and tradition. Their cohesive 
valiance, founded upon their national resistance to 
Napoleon at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
has been proved under the suffering of two world 
wars in this century. Like all other colonial peoples 
of the present age, they are stirred by the feelings of 
nationalism which are primarily based on the 
determination to suffer no longer an unequal status 
with their rulers. In spite of their recognition of the 
prominent part which Britain has played in the 
development of their economy during the last 150 


years, these anti-colonial feelings are no weaker than . 


those of any other colonial people. Indeed, in one 
respect they are stronger; for the dependence of their 
standard of life on the dockyard is directly due to 


the use which Britain has made of their island and its 
resources. It is doubtful whether, if the dockyard 
had never been built, the people of Malta could have 
developed on their own a high standard of life. The 
beauty of the island lies in its grey and beige stone- 
work which dominates the contours of its towns, 
churches and countryside. Yet this uniform greyness 
is not only artistic, it reveals the central economic 
worry. The lack of water is a constant hindrance to 
any sound agricultural development. As there are 
no known important raw materials—though there are 
hopes that oil may be discovered—the basis of life is 
very insecure. Nevertheless it is a fact that the use 
of the island for imperial defensive purposes has 
dominated the economic life of the people and adds 
fuel to their nationalist sentiments. 


The dilemma caused by the clash of the Maltese 
demand for equal status and the dependence of the 
island on British strategy was recognised by the all- 
party Round Table Conference of 1955. If Malta 
had been a larger place, like Libya, it would have 
been possible for her to attain independent status 
whilst still granting Britain and her N.A.T.O. allies 
a defence base which would not have impinged on 
Maltese sovereignty. If the island had been less 
dependent on naval expenditure, like Singapore, it 
might have been possible for her to exercise internal 
self-government, whilst still allowing the Services 
to manage their own sector. In fact, however, the 
whole economic and political life of the Maltese people 
and the Services are so interwoven as to be virtually 
inextricable. Two distinct Governments are operat- 
ing, but their responsibilities constantly overlap. The 
normal road td independence was therefore closed. 
Some other path had to be found to satisfy the 
demand for equal status. 


Political Equality Accepted 


The Round Table Conference agreed with the 
unique solution put forward by the Prime Minister, 
Dom Mintoff, and his Malta Government. This pro- 
posal was that, as the interests and future of the Mal- 
tese people were necessarily controlled by the British 
Parliament, the only way to political equality was 
for the Maltese people to be directly represented at 
Westminster, and thus to share in the responsibility 
for the decisions which would affect them. After a 
long and involved struggle against the conservative 
reactions of British political circles, the British Par- 
liament approved the recommendation of the Round 
Table Conterence, subject only to the expressed 
wishes of the Maltese people themselves. 


Thus far the issue, if not the struggle, had been 
comparatively simple. What was not fully considered 
was the economic implication of this political deci- 
sion. The Maltese people are living at lower standards 
than the people of Britain. They are not paid the 
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same wages, nor do they have the same education, 
health, or social facilities. Was it conceivable that 
members of the Westminster Parliament should repre- 
sent an electorate of economic inferiors? Did it not 
inevitably follow from the political decision that the 
economic future of the Maltese people must become 
the ultimate responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that tne responsibility can be no less than 
to provide the people of Malta with the same econo- 
mic opportunities as the rest of the British people? 
This is the central bone of contention between the 
Maltese and British Governments, which has resulted 
in the whole principle of integration being jeopar- 
dised. No one suggests that such economic transfor- 
mation can take place immediately. The economic 
and social consequences of a sudden change of this 
character would be disastrous for the Maltese people 
themselves. What is at issue is whether, after political 
integration, Her Majesty’s Government will have the 
final responsibility of ensuring equal living standards 
in Malta with those in the rest of Britain. The 
Maltese Government considers it has been mandated 
to end not only political but, of equal importance, 
economic colonialism. The British Government is 
frightened of accepting responsibility for subsidising 


the economy of Malta to an extent which cannot be 
accurately forecast. Yet, since the Minister of 
Defence visited Malta at Easter and announced his. 
defence cuts, the people of the island more than ever 
believe that if British action can so strongly influence: 
their life integration must guarantee eventual equality 
of economic and social opportunity. 

There is some suspicion that the British Govern-- 
ment is trying to temporise by holding on to the link 
with Malta only long enough to see more clearly how 
essential it is to their new defence strategy. To pro- 
crastinate when the high political hurdles have: 
already been jumped would be unforgivable. The 
only security for the Maltese people is in integration 
with the British Isles, especially as they are to be 
exposed to the effects of the defence cuts. Having. 
used the island, its resources and its people for 150 
years, Britain has a major responsibility to the 
Maltese community which was recognised by both 
the Round Table Conference and the British Par- 
liament. Acceptance into the British political com- 
munity inevitably implies equal economic status. The 
sooner the details of this process are agreed the better 
for both the people of Malta and the prestige of the 
British nation. 


THE COMMON MARKET AND THE COLONIES 


“THE decision of the six ‘ Messina’ Powers to bring 
French and other members’ overseas territories 
into the European Common Market is bound to be 
of great importance to Britain’s colonies, no matter 
what attitude the Commonwealth eventually adopts 
to the proposal. The plan for an economic 
‘Eurafrica’ has upset the whole basis of Britain’s 
proposed association with the market through a free 
trade area and has led to fresh talks within the 
Commonwealth on its implications. 


At first Britain had understood that overseas terri- 
tories would be excluded from the plan and that 
there was no danger of Commonwealth countries 
losing markets on the continent to French and 
Belgian colonial products entering at preferential 
tariff rates. Under the ‘ Eurafrica’ plan, however, 
that danger now exists. France enters the common 
market with her overseas departments, including 
Algeria, and Morocco and Tunisia have been given 
the chance to join. French Togoland and the 
Cameroons are also tied up with it, together with 
the Belgian Congo and Ruandi Urundi, Italian 
Somaliland, Surinam and Dutch New Guinea. 

The common market is to be set up by the six 
countries—France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg—during a transition 
‘period of 12 to 17 years divided into three stages. 
At the end of that time all tariff and quota restric- 
tions on trade between members must be abolished, 
and they will adopt a common tariff towards outside 
countries. Internal tariffs will be lowered by 10 per 
cent. three times in each of the first two stages and 
by 40 per cent. in the third. The common exterior 
tariff will be progressively introduced at each stage. 
A preference system for agricultural products will 


also be established among members, guaranteed by 
long-term contracts and agreements fixing minimum 
import prices. 

A European Investment Bank is to be created to 
help under-developed regions and modernise back- 
ward industries. Its capital will consist of $1,000m-. 
(about £356m. sterling) to be subscribed as follows: 
$300m. each from France and Germany, $240m. 
from Italy, $864m. from Belgium, $714m. from the 
Netherlands and $2m. from Luxembourg. As well 
as benefiting from loans or guarantees from this 
bank members’ overseas territories will also be 
helped by an overseas investment fund set up for five 
years with a capital of $581m. Of this French terri- 
tories will get $3114m., Belgian territories $30m., 
those of the Netherlands $35m. and Italian Somali- 
land $5m. 

Before the five years are up the members will draw 
up a new agreement on unanimous vote. Meanwhile, 
customs duties will continue to be progressively 
abolished between members and oversea territories. 
according to the special timing laid down in the 
treaty. A protocol attached to this allows France 
to maintain her present system of export subsidies 
and import taxes until she can claim a favourable 
balance of payments for at least a year and for as 
long as her monetary reserves have not reached a 
satisfactory level. 

In twelve to fifteen years’ time when the market’s 
common tariff is operating fully products from its 
members’ overseas territories will be entering this 
vast, prospering area of Western Europe duty free. 
while similar products from other parts of the world 
will be handicapped by the burden of Customs duties. 
And as most of the overseas territories linked with 


the Common Market are in tropical Africa it will be 
tropical products which will be most severely affected. 

An explanation of how tariffs on colonial products 
from countries outside the common market are to be 
gradually harmonised over a period of 15 years has 
been given by French Secretary of State M. Maurice 
Faure. At the end of that time the common tariff for 
-coftee would be 16 per cent., for cocoa 9 per cent. 
and for bananas 20 per cent., which means that 
Germany, the largest individual importer, would 
have to raise her tariffs on these products. 


‘Threat to Ghana Cocoa 


In 1955 British overseas territories supplied Com- 
mon Market countries with 71,570 metric tons of 
cocoa out of their total imports of 217,490 metric 
tons. French overseas territories supplied 95,350 
metric tons and Belgian territories 3,100. 

Nearly 38,000 tons of this sterling area cocoa went 
to Germany, whose total imports of 78,000 metric 
‘tons were greater than those of any other Common 
Market member. Largest contributor was Ghana, 
who, in fact, produced 220,000 tons of the sterling 
area’s total output of 329,000 tons. 

Other sterling area suppliers to Common Market 
countries that year included Nigeria (its second 
largest producer), Sierra Leone, Trinidad, the Wind- 
ward Isles and Jamaica. 

British overseas territories had-a smaller share of 
the coffee sales to Common Market members, supply- 
ing only 27,900 metric tons out of a total of 450,000 
imported. French overseas territories supplied 
118,500 and Belgium’s 20,600 metric tons. 

Nevertheless, these British exports comprised 31 per 
cent. of the sterling area’s total coffee exports, and 
they were especially important to East Africa, which 
exported 21,000 tons of the total. 

As even those members of the Common Market 
with colonial possessions have not imported all their 
supplies of coffee and cocoa from these areas, the 
common tariff import duties might not at firsf give 
rise to any change in the pattern of trade. Produc- 
tion of both these commodities, however, has been 
increasing in all the African territories and the set- 
ting up of the Common Market is likely to stimulate 
this upward trend in fhe future to the detriment of 
sterling area producers. 

What sort of questions are raised by this scheme? 
Firstly, to what extent is it reconcilable with the no- 
discrimination rules of GATT (The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade). Waivers have, of 
<ourse, been granted signatories of this in certain 
<ircumstances—for the European Coal and Steel 
Community, for instance, and to enable Britain to 
extend Imperial Preference in special cases. 

In 1955 Britain also got the right to give as much 
assistance to certain colonial industries—under the 
GATT escape clause—as to those of her own 
threatened with serious injury by a. rise in imports. 
This was because marketing difficulties had 
threatened to obstruct economic development in such 
colonies as the West Indies, where citrus fruits, 
bananas and other agricultural products are almost 
entirely dependent on the British market. 

This concession is of particular significance in the 


new situation brought about by the plan for 
Eurafrica. For if GATT—encouraged by pressure 
from the U.S.—raises little or no objections to the 
new common market arrangements it will almost 
certainly not extend waivers to special preferences 
granted to participants in an associated Free Trade 
area. Will Britain then be able to take further steps 
within the terms of the escape clause concession to 
support any colonial industries badly hit by the new 
preferences granted to common market members’ 
colonies? 

Another important question raised by the common 
market plan concerns the investment bank project. 
For with the Messina countries investing so many 
millions in the colonies of their members, is it likely 
that they will wish to contribute anything to the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) the project aimed to help under- 
developed areas with grants and long-term low- 
interest loans financed by the more advanced Powers? 

It would seem unlikely. And if that is so, what 
chance has SUNFED—in face of this parallel but 
narrowly sectional scheme—of ever operating as 
originally planned? 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 


The Labour Party’s Commonwealth Conference 
will be held from May 27th to June 6th at Beatrice 
Webb House, Dorking. Fifty-three delegates have 
been appointed from 29 parties in 25 different 
countries. Lectures will be given by the leaders of 
the Labour Party and T.U.C. Mr. Gordon Walker 
and Dr. Evatt will lead discussions. Warious aspects 
of policy concerning both the Commonwealth and 
Colonies will be discussed. 

Commonwealth Conferences have been held be- 
tween the Labour Parties in the old Dominions 
before, but this is the first time that both the new 
independent members of the Commonwealth, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Ghana, have been invited, or 
that organisations in the colonies have sent dele- 
gates. Some of the colonial organisations are not, 
of course, Labour Parties. The main significance 
of the Conference is that for the first time those 
organisations in the colonies which have contact with 
the Labour Party will be brought together with both 
the British Party and the parties of the Common- 
wealth. This could well be the beginning of a 
significant effort to develop the Socialist Movement 
in the colonial territories, which can give new 
stimulus to the ambition of a Socialist Common- 
wealth. 


MULTI-RACIAL POLITICS 


The Hampstead Labour Party has chosen Dr. 
David Thomas Pitt, a West Indian of African 
descent, as its prospective Parliamentary candidate. 
Dr. Pitt, who is 43, is in general practice in London. 
On being selected he said, ‘If Britain is to retain its 
rightful place in the world it can do so only at the 
head of a united, friendly, multi-racial Common- 
wealth. If the idea of this multi-racial Common- 
wealth is to be a success, it will be necessary in many 
places for black men to vote for white and white 
men to vote for black.’ 2 4 


Parliament and the Colonies 


DEBATE ON THE COLONIES 


ON May 6 Mr. James Callaghan (Lab.) opened 
a debate on the Colonies with a reference to 
Labour Party disquiet at certain developments in 
Tanganyika. He instanced the restriction placed on 
Mr. Julius Nyerere, leader of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, which prevents his addressing open- 
air meetings. The Colonial Office said it objected to 
the tone and delivery of his speeches; that sounded 
like a new form of censorship. It was clear there 
had been no breach of the peace and Mr. Nyerere 
had indicated that he desired the progress of 
T.A.N.U. to be on a constitutional basis. To deny 
him access to open-air meetings and to particular 
provinces, without any charges being brought against 
him, seemed to be the way to turn a constitutional 
leader into something quite different. It was said 
against Mr. Nyerere that he opposed foreign invest- 
ment in Tanganyika, but in fact his opposition was 
only to South African investment, and that was 
understandable. The Government had been very 
slow in introducing any extension of the franchise 
in Tanganyika, and now when a Bill was at last 
introduced into the Assembly it was almost imme- 
diately withdrawn because of African opposition. 
The franchise proposed had been on a very narrow 
basis and could not be expected to meet with un- 
qualified acquiescence. Was it intended now to start 
new negotiations with T.A.N.U., or had the Bill been 
withdrawn out of pique? 

Mr. Callaghan asked the Under-Secretary to raise 
with the new House of Representatives in Sierra 
Leone the unnecessary rule which debarred candi- 
dates from the House, even if elected, if they had 
been disqualified at any time from practising their 
profession. On the Singapore agreement, Mr. 
Callaghan said that the condition that persons who 
had been engaged in subversive activities should be 
ineligible to contest the first elections had been 
rejected by the Assembly. The Singapore leaders 
were quite capable of dealing with the Communists 
themselves, and if further negotiations took place this 
issue should be reconsidered. 

Turning then to British Guiana Mr. Callaghan 
said that the Opposition was disturbed about the 
Governor’s power to nominate 11 members of the 
Assembly which would be formed after the elections 
in August. Clearly the Governor could use this 
power to frustrate the will of the electorate, even if 
one party gained all the elective seats; he should 
give an undertaking not to do so. It really would 
not do to hold elections on the basis of conceding 
the results only provided a certain party did not win. 
He did not say that if Dr. Jagan should win the elec- 
tion and then try to establish a totalitarian regime, 
the Governor should not use his considerable reserve 
powers, but if this election was to be held, the risks 
must be accepted. Much needed to be done to open 
up British Guiana and raise living standards, and 
the sooner they had a representative government to 
get on with the work the better. 
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Mr. Callaghan thought the relationship between 
the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Relations. 
Office should be reconsidered, but great care must 
be taken that no alteration in administrative 
machinery should cause Africans or other still 
dependent peoples to feel that the protection afforded 
them was lessened. Although the Colonial Office 
received 800 questions a year, oral questions came 
up only every three, four or five weeks; an additional 
day should be allocated with oral answers every week. 
There was also a case for seting up a committee In 
which members could consider colonial problems at 
regular intervals and obtain information. More money 
should be spent on sending Members of Parliament 
to visit overseas territories. 


Mr. John Profumo (Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies), replying to the criticism of the sub- 
versives clause in the Singapore agreement, said 
that safeguards existed in the form of an appeal 
tribunal and that the public reaction to the clause 
was not so unfavourable as that of the political 
parties in Singapore. In Sierra Leone, if the new 
House of Representatives wished to put forward pro-- 
posals for changes in the composition of the Execu- 
tive Council, they would be considered, and it was. 
intended to take up again with Sierra Leone ministers. 
the question of disqualification of candidates. In 
British Guiana, the choice of the nominated members. 
for the Legislative Council must be left to the 
Governor. He must not be committed in advance. 


Mr. Creech Jones emphasised that greater import- 
ance should be attached to building up local govern- 
ment and the vital service of education, and to 
information services. Many more local people 
needed to be trained in administration and the tech- 
nical services. He believed it would be a mistake 
to merge the Commonwealth Relations Office and the 
Colonial Office. They had widely different functions. 
and the experience and expert skill of the Colonial 
Office should be preserved for aiding the dependent 
territories. Mr. Creech Jones expressed anxiety at 
the abandonment of controls which had been created. 
to safeguard the economies of the territories. He 
also asked how the Government proposed to gafe- 
guard the economic position of British Colonies in 
the light of theCommon Market policy Mr. Lennox 
Boyd replied that they would have to consider how 
to mitigate possible adverse consequences of the 
Treaty of Rome, but he could not deal with that 
issue in the time available to him. The problem 


of oral answers to colonial questions was being 
considered. 


In Tanganyika, the action taken by the Governor 
against T.A.N.U. had his full approval. Particularly 
in Tanga Province, the idea had been spread abroad 
that T.A.N.U. was above the law and that the native 
authorities no longer had any jurisdiction. It was 
right to ban large open-air meetings, but if Mr. 
Nyerere had any particular proposal for undoing 
some of the mischief that had been done, he had 
many opportunities of contact with the Governor. 


Guide to Books... 


‘The Ngoni of Nyasaland 


By Margaret Read. 
35s.) 


(Oxford University Press, 


African tribal society continues to show an 
‘astonishing vitality, considering how great are the 
pressures working to destroy it, both from without 
and within. This vitality is rooted in a long tradition 
of adaptability to changing circumstances, and sug- 
gests that tribal loyalties may still play a prominent 
part in future African politics. Present-day African 
life and politics can be understood only in the light 
of the tribal background, and in this book Dr. Read 
describes the political and social organisation, the 
traditions and beliefs, of the Ngoni, one of the most 
important of the Nyasaland peoples. 


The Ngoni have a fascinating history. They are 
an offshoot of that conquering Bantu people who 
in south-eastern Africa gave birth to the aristocratic 
Zulu and Swazi peoples. The Ngoni left south-east 
Africa in the early 1800’s and marched to the north, 
«conquering and absorbing other Bantu peoples on 
their way. They crossed the Zambesi—their tradition 
claims that they divided the waters with a stick— 
and foraged to the north into what is now Tan- 
ganyika, before splitting into several independent 
groups, one of which settled in Nyasaland. Living- 
stone, among other Europeans, has left accounts of 
their military prowess and the universal terror they 
inspired. 


The Ngoni survived defeat and subjection by the 
British, and even to-day, although they have adopted 
many external forms of European culture in dress, 
houses, and food, they continue to be supremely 
conscious of their unique culture and traditions. This 
pride in their history emerges continually from the 
many texts supplied to Dr. Read by Ngoni in- 
formants. Those supplied by Ngoni women are of 

particular interest, for they illustrate the special role 
of the royal women in this strongly patrilineal 
society, and the distinction and respect with which 
they were treated. 


Their unique culture distinguished the Ngoni from 
surrounding Nyasaland peoples, for their agricultural 
and economic life was very much the same. To-day, 
when the Ngoni combine with other Africans in the 
struggle for economic and political equality within 
the new industrial system introduced by the Euro- 
peans, this unique cultural inheritance continues to 
distinguish them. It seems likely that a culture that 
has shown such persistence and adaptability in the 
past is certain to survive, no matter what political 
changes may. occur in the future. Dr. Read’s account 
of the Ngoni and their complex culture and poiitical 
acumen should be compulsory reading for those 
Whites who in Africa consider that Africans are not 
yet politically ‘ mature.’ ; 
W. Watson 


They Wait in Darkness 
By George W. Shepherd. (John Day Coy., New 
York, $4.) 

George Shepherd, an American with a sense of 
Christian mission, went to Uganda to act as manager 
of the Federation of African Farmers, which set out 
to be a co-operative, though it was not recognised as 
such by the Government Co-operative Department. 
They Wait in Darkness is his account of his en- 
deavours to help the African farmers. 

Before his arrival he appears to have had little 
detailed information about the organisation he was 
to serve. ‘I had been astounded when I first 
arrived,’ he writes, ‘to discover that they had not 
the remotest idea about what shares in a co-operative 
were.’ He found the Federation hopelessly central- 
ised, and few competent local leaders on whom 
responsibility could be devolved. 

His story is interesting and readable. It ends when 
he is refused a passport by the American State 
Department to return to Uganda after a fund-raising 
tour of the U.S.A. The lack of trained leaders, its 
clumsy structure, and financial incompetence eventu- 
ally led to the break up of the Federation. 

The contribution of most permanent value made 
by George Shepherd was his work in helping to 
prepare the case for the African Farmers for pre- 
sentation to the Commissions of Inquiry into the 
cotton industry, the coffee industry and into co- 
operation set up by the then newly arrived Governor, 
Sir Andrew Cohen. George Shepherd, though 
critical of British officialdom in general, several times 
writes of the Governor’s appointment in such terms 
as ‘ an amazing piece of good fortune.’ The reports 
of the Commissions were followed by important 
reforms, which relaxed the more stringent powers 
of the Government Department over registered co- 
Operatives societies. Africans, mainly through 
co-operative organisation, have achieved a share in 
the processing of cotton and coffee as a result of 
Government initiative. 

One criticism that might be made is that there is 
no real attempt to set out and assess the work that 
had already been accomplished by the Co-operative 
Department. There are only general criticisms and 
passing references. The author does, however, con- 
clude ‘that co-operatives in the long rian could exist 
in Uganda and elsewhere in Africa only if a good 
deal of supervision and training was provided by a 
government co-operative department.’ 

John Millwood 


Education and the end of the Empire 
By Lionel Elvin. (Evans Bros. Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 

Professor Elvin in this inaugural lecture poses the 
two problems which face educationalists everywhere: 
the relationship of politics to education and the 
balance between educating for citizenship and for 
individuality. These questions are inevitably more 
acute in colonial society where changing status and 
clashes of culture are more obvious. 
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While it is necessary to be aware of improper 
political pressure, Professor Elvin points out that the 
best educational theory must be related to particular 
needs. Even Plato himself failed on his colonial 
mission to Sicily over the question of curriculum. 

Though some of our best overseas efforts have 
gone into building up educational facilities for 
colonial peoples, it is only lately that effects on the 
community have been considered, and often too late 
to prevent the break-up of traditional life. Too often, 
native peoples caught between the millstones of alien 
education and non-assimilation had no life at all. 
Yet, attempts to relate education to local needs have 
met with the suspicion that second best is being 
offered. Only as the colonial peoples reach nation- 
hood, and hold their own future in their hands, are 
they likely to adapt their passionate urge for educa- 
tion to local needs. Then Britain, as she loses her 
political hold, may be welcomed for her educational 
wisdom, garnered through years of experience. 


Correspondence 


AFRICAN STAND IN KENYA LEGISLATION 


To the Editor of VENTURE 

Sir,—I am sorry to see that the newly elected 
African members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
are having a bad Press in England. This, I think, 
can only be because the situation here is not under- 
stood by the writers. It is possible to score ‘ debat- 
ing points’ against their position, as Sir Evelyn 
Baring is at the moment doing, but an Empire is 
not held together by debating points. Their attitude 
is entirely reasonable. They consider that it is not 
practicable for them to enter the Government as 
ministers and carry their own people sufficiently with 
them in the compromises which, at this stage, must 
inevitably be made, unless there are at least a few 
more African members to assist in putting the posi- 
tion across in the African Districts. The practital 
point is obvious. I wonder how these critics would 
care to try, with a force of eight men in all, to put 
across to a population of six million a policy which 
is indefensible at the bar of reason except as a first 
step on one conceivable road from their present 
impossible situation to something nearer economic 
eueLY and participation in some form of civilised 
life. 
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Onmrnuntwn-- 


The present ‘constitution’ in this country, itself 
a farce, is fixed by the Lyttelton Plan, subject to the 
fact that under the Plan changes can be made by 
agreement between the representatives of the various. 
racial groups in the Oouncil. Sir Evelyn Baring’s. 
great point, poor fellow, is that these newly elected 
African members must bear in mind that they 
would not be in the building at all had it not been 
for an agreement of this kind, under which the elec- 
tions were held, and they must accordingly be held 
to have accepted the present position, as a starting 
point, by putting up for election at all! 

How very true. But what we are called upon to- 
consider is not what happened in the past, even so 
recently as five minutes ago, but what we are to do 
now. And the pathetic part about all this is that 
the Africans actually, for the moment, are willing 
to try to work this fantastic set-up, in the interests. 
of all—they merely say, and quite rightly, that they 
must be given a certain minimum of assistance. 

A last point. Have the critics realised that these 
men are refusing Government jobs at £3,000 a year— 
untold wealth to an African—in order to do their 
best for their own people? 


Kenya. European 


U.N. COMMITTEE ON COLONIAL 
TERRITORIES 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


Sir,—Sir Alan Burns, in Jn Defence of Colonies, 
advises against Britain continuing to take part in the 
United Nations Committee on Information from 
colonial territories. F 

He reminds me of Great Uncle Alan. Many years. 
ago, Great Uncle Alan took out an insurance policy. 
He paid premiums for many years. Just before the 
policy was to come to maturity, he had a fit of 
reaction, ceased payment, threw away his receipts. 
and denied any connection with the company. 

Read the premiums as the present limited degree 
of British collaboration with the United Nations in 
colonial matters, and the benefits of maturity as the 
degree of goodwill that this is bringing, and you have 
a parallel between Sir Alan Burns and Great Uncle 
Alan. 

Keith Irvine 
444 3rd Avenue, New York. 
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